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Caine, because her education rendered her incapable of the same
ingenuous crudity.

She was the daughter of Charles Mackay, a well-known
Victorian journalist who attained popular celebrity as author of
the songs, "Cheer, Boys, Cheer," and "There's a Good Time
Coming," by an English lady who became his second wife, but
her egotism played upon her romantic imagination to surround
her birth with mystery, and she described herself as Mackay's
adopted daughter, "of mingled Italian and Scotch (Highland)
parentage." Her sole Italian attribute was her pseudonym,
which she adopted, according to the convention that music is as
native to Italy as dancing to Russia, when her father designed her
for a musical career. Her first writings appeared in 1883 under
this name in Clement Scott's magazine, The Theatre, and included
characteristically extravagant eulogies of Wagner, the violinists
Joachim and Sarasate, and the 'cellist Hollman, with "his big
friend." In Who's Who she related in those terms of egregious
vanity which made her a target for jest:

"A curious psychical experience occurring to herself
personally, caused her to write her first book, A Romance of
Two Worlds, published in 1886. It was an instant success, and
from that time she devoted herself entirely to literature. She
has never, however, abandoned her love of music, and is a
proficient on the piano and mandolin."

A Romance of Two Worlds, a fantastic tale elaborating the
theory of "the Electric Origin of the Universe," with a spiritual
descendant of Cagliostro, professing descent from the New
Testament "wise men of the east," for hero, struck a loud chord
of appeal to women of the upper and middle classes, who were
trying to reconcile the unsettling doctrines of science with the
conventional platitudes of the churches. It reveals Marie Corelli
as an apt pupil of Ouida, to whose career, in the garish tinsel of
its pretentiousness, its dramatised vanity, and the pathos of its
absurdity, her own bore marked features of resemblance. She
had at first a similar taste in titles, her next three novels being
Vendetta, Thelma, and Ardatk, but in her passionate sincerity as a
novelist of purpose, she imitated Charles Reade and Wilkie